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Valley. At a little distance from the trail, on the southern or right hand 
side, a partial glimpse into the Yosemite may he obtained. It is not a 
satisfactory one, however, on account of the number of trees in the way. 
and the bend in the Valley itself, which cuts off the view of all the upper 
part. This point of view has been rather absurdly called the “Stand- 
Point of Silence. ’ ' 


Leaving our imaginary party sitting here and enjoying the cool breezes 
and grateful shade, we will return and conduct another set over the 
Mariposa trail, in order that justice may be done to “both sides.” 

The traveller, starting from Bear Valley for the Yosemite, passes 
diagonally through the whole length of the Mariposa Estate, that famous 
quartz-mining property which has had so many ups and downs. Before 
starting, however, one should take a day to ride to the summit of Mount 
Bullion, two miles east of Bear Valley, if he has time, and wishes for 
something like the distant panoramic view of the Sierra, which was 
described above as to be had from Pilot Peak, on the Coulterville trail. 
From Mount Bullion the view to the south along the crest of the Sierra is 


one of immense extent, the eye ranging for a hundred miles, as far as the 
head of the Kern and King's rivers, along a serrated line of peaks from 
12,000 to 15,000 feet in height. This view can only be had, as a rule, 
early in the season ; for, later than May or June (according to the season), 
all views, from points not high up in the Sierra, begin to be obscured by 
the rising cloud of smoke and dust, which gradually accumulates during 
the summer and finally cuts off all distant objects. 

The road from Bear Valley to Mariposa passes through a region 
which gives as good an idea as any in the State of equal extent can, of 
the peculiar foot-hill scenery of the Sierra Nevada. The park-like valley, 
with scattered oaks and pines, the latter chiefly of Pintos Sabiniana , the 


true foot-hill pine ; the dark chaparral-covered hills ; the ground covered 
with a profusion of brilliant flowers and flowering shrubs in the spring, 
but dry, brown and dusty in the summer, still, however, invested with a 
certain charm by the eternal serenity of the weather ; the intense heat of 
the sun and the refreshing coolness of the breezy shade ; the nights 
without dew or dampness, and the days without clouds— these are the 
prominent features of the lower belt of the Sierra, up to 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level. 

At Mormon Bar we leave the Mariposa Estate and, traversing a 
not particularly interesting, but particularly dusty, region of foot-hills, 
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crossing numerous small branches of the Chowchilla, arrive, after twelve 
miles of riding, at White and Hatch’s, a little over 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. Here we begin to enter the real mountain region of the 
Sierra, to find ourselves among the tall pitch pines, and to get sniffs of 
cool air from the snow-banks above. From White and Hatch' s to Clark’ s 
the trail ascends the Chowchilla Creek, and then crosses a high ridge 
forming the divide between that stream and the waters of the Merced. 
Nearly the whole way is among the finest forests of the Sierra, the summit 
on the trail being about 2,800 feet above White and Hatch’s. To the left 
of the trail is a high granite knob, called the Devil's Mountain, not easy of 
ascent, but offering a fine view to the climber. From the summit the 
road descends rapidly, crosses Big Creek, a branch of the South Fork of 
the Merced, rounds the extremity of the spur which separates the creek 




Merced, after a descent of about 1,700 feet from the summit of the trail. 

At Clark’s ranch we are nearly at the same elevation as the Yosemite 
Valley, which lies directly north, at a distance of only twelve miles in a 
direct line.* The South Fork is here a stream 60 to 80 feet wide, clear as 
crystal, and heading about sixteen miles farther up, at the southeast end 
of the Merced Group. Mr. Clark, himself, is one of the pioneers of the 
country, and has always received travellers with that hearty hospitality 
and genuine kindness which makes them feel at home. The accommo- 
dations here, although not palatial, are well suited to minister to comfort. 
Here travellers usually remain over a day, to visit the Big Tree Grove, 
four miles distant, of which more in a subsequent chapter. 

From Clark’s, the trail to the Yosemite crosses the South Fork of the 
Merced, and ascends rapidly on to the plateau which lies between the Main 
Merced and the South Fork. After about six miles travel, pretty steadily 
up hill, we reach Alder Creek, 1,900 feet above Clark's, follow this up 
about a mile to Empire Camp, not now inhabited, attaining here an 
elevation of 2,018 feet above Clark’s, or about 6,000 feet above the sea- 
level. We are now nearly on the height of the plateau, and follow along 
Alder Creek to its source in a large meadow, known as Westfall's, and 


3,100 feet above Clark s, or 7,100 above the sea. Here are two houses, 
Westfall’ s and Ostrander s, sometimes occupied, during the summer, by 
herders of sheep, and which have often afforded a kind of shelter, poor, 
but better than none, to persons overtaken by night, or too much fatigued 


* Mr. Clark’s house is 05 feet above the Lower Hotel in the Yosemite. 





